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This document contains the National Urban League's 
second annual "State of Black America", report which describes th^ 
condition of black citizens during the year 1976. The report examines 
developments in eleven major areas of life: the economy, employment, 
education, housing, health, social welfare, youth, crime, 
legislation, political involvement, and foreign policy* It also 
includes, for the first time, the results of a survey of Urban League 
af filiates . from 107 cities across the country. The survey shows 
deepened depression and hardship among blacks* Employment and housing 
are the most crisis-ridden areas. The most important event for blacks 
in 1976 was the presidential election* They showed confidence in 
political leadership as a result of Jimmy Carter's victory. 
(Author/AH) 
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Today the National Urban League releases its secorii5a}§^d^ 
"State of Black Anierica" report, docuitientii^g aiie inanner in v*iich black 
citizens fared during the year just ended. 

Vfe are sorry to say that it makes for grim reading? for 1976 was a 
year of continued hardship for black people, a year' of lanrelenting 
struggle for survival in a national climate marked by recession and 
by majority attitudes ranging frcm indifference to hostility toward 
the plight of minorities. 

The report examines developments in elev^ major ar'eas of life, 
ranging fron the Eoonorny through Foreign Policy. It also includes/ 
for the first time, the results of a survey of Urban League affiliates 
across the cx>untry; a survey that is revealing of the major problanos 
black people face and our perceptions of them. 

When we released last year's report, we stated tJ.iat: "The slow 
but steady decline in racial cooperation and in the black condition 
became, in 1975, a headlong rush into the deep pit of depression and 
hardship." We are saddened to have to report today that our examination 
of the state of black Americans in 1976 reveals continued and, 
in some areas of life, deepened, depression and hardship. 
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the survey of Urban League affiliates, rooted in the black cxminunities 
of 107 cities, bears this out. The survey foiand that enployment and 
housing are the TOSt crisis*-ridden areas. Every fourth black worker 
is merployed today; two out of every three black teenagers in the 
labor force have no job. In housing, continued illegal discrimination, 
the IcM rate of housing production, the virtual end of the public 
housing program and new trc^nds airned at redeveloping black neighborhoods 
at the expense of their inhabitants , conbined seriously worsen 
the critical deficiency in housing opportunities for blacks and 
moderate inocme families. 

These — and other concerns — of black people cannot be adequately 
dealt with unless there is a major thrust toward orienting our society 
to fulfill human needs* That the majority population remains relatively 
unconcerned with those needs finds support in our survey. 

When asked to rate the concern of the white majorities in their 
cities on a scale of one to five, four out of five Urban League affiliates 
assigned a rating of two or less. Two out of five affiliates reported 
that black-white relationships deteriorated in 1976. Over a third 
reported less confidence in political leadership, most often based 
on the attitudes of local authorities they deal with on a daily l^asis . 

Despite these alarming findings, I can report today that the single voost 
characteristic attitude in the black conrrunity is hope. This too, is 
reflected in our survey. The overA^elming majority of affiliates 
reported tl\e oingle most inportant event for blacks this year was 
the Presidential election, and over half reported more confidence - - 
in political leadership primarily as a result of Governor Carter ^s 
victory. 
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This oonfic3ence is based not only on President-elect Carter's 
statements during and aCb^^ the election carrpaign, 'nor on his synibolic acts 
of solidarity with black people. Readier/ it is largely based on the fact 
tliat the black vote was instrumental in making Jintny Carter our next President, 
and the reality of political life that leads supporters of a successful candidate 
to e:<pect him to pursue policies that reflect their interests and needs. 

The policies black people are interested in achieving are also set forth 
in our report. The Urban League calls for a new Bill of Rights, a series of 
actions that, taken together, \^uld answer the human needs of our society. 
We set forth in this report some 24 concrete steps that lead toward the 
fulfillment of those human needs. 

This report has been delivered to President Ford, to President-elect Carter, 
to Vice President-elect Mondale, to the persons selected to join the new' Cabinet, 
and will be distributed to members of the Congress, governors and mayors 
throughout these United States. These are the individuals v*io need to 
know of the plight of black citizens and who have the power and the 
responsibility to take appropriate actions. — 

For President"-elect Carter and the members of his incoming Administration 
this report represents a challenge of the first magnitude. Our new President 
will come to office with the trust and confidence of black citizens who, 
for the first time in eight years, feel they can look to the White House 
for constructive action to bring about full equality for all Americans. 
This is a tx us nqt^ easily earned and not to be taken lightly, for failure 
to realize long 'deferred action QXid failure to satisfy the just expectations 
of the deprived ind neglected will be seen as a betrayal of the democratic 
process and all that entails. 
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Vfe urge the Presic3ent--elect to make a visible/ piJblic cJertonstration of 
his under stancJing of the needs of black people and of all poor people, 
Vfe urge him to devote a significant portion of his Inaugural Mdress to 
let black people knew his Administration will~ strive to remove the 
curse of poverty and joblessness ftron tliedLr backs, and to let vdiite people 
know that this can never again be a land of racial discrimination and 
exploitation. We urge the President-elect to use the unique platform 
of an Inaugural Address to present to his felloe-Americans a vision of 
a more equal, more just society and to pledge his Administration to its 
achievement. 

In a nation coarsened by official neglect and abdication of leadership 
in race relations, such a statement holds the prtxnise of galvanizing 
the very considerable forces of decency and good among our people. 
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INTROXJCTION 

Of all 'the prbblei© confronting Black America in 1976, 
rK>ne was more critical than that of imenployment. Of all the events 
that occurred durijig the Bicentennial Year none was more irtportant 
in tlie eyes of Black America than the Presidential election. Of all 
the disappointments e:5)erienced by Black America over the past year, 
none was more disheartening than the widespread indifference of the 
AmBrican people to the plight of minorities and the poor. 

Judged by accepted jLndioes of progress — income, educational 
attainmenty family stability, etc. — there was little cause for 
rejoicing in Black America as the nation marked its 200th birthday. 
But as the year drew to a 'close, sonething appeared in Black America 
that had not be^ there for alnost a decade — the first faint 
sign of optimism about the future. 

Perhaps more accurately, it was more of a hope or a wish, than 
optimism. After eight years of a national Administration that 
blacks — rightly or wrongly — regarded as hostile to their needs 
and aspirations, they now feel that 1977 might bring a change in 
direction and that possibly the same type of moral leadership that 
led the nation to accept the legitimacy of black demands for equality 
during the 60s, might once again be present in Washington. 

Ihis conclusion is based on the results,, of a survey conducted by 
the National Urban League among its 107 affiliates strategically 

-i- 
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lcx:ated i±iroughout the United States. With roots that go deep in 
their cm\ ocjrmmities, these affiliates are in a unique position to 
feel the pulse of Black Anerica, to probe its thoughts and attitudes, 
and to aocurately assess "The State of Black Areirica-1977," 

The executive directors of the affiliates were asked to ccnplete 
a seven-part questionnaire, after consultation with staff aid oomiunity 
sources. The first question asked for a listing of the najor problans 
facing black camrunities, in order of priority. The remainir^ questions 
sought to establish the mood of the ccninunities . 

What the survey revealed is irrportant for all of America, for it 
explores areas vAiictx are seldom (^ixposed to public view, but which need 
to be viewed if the reality of black life in this nation is to be under- 
stood. Each of the surmations of the responses is followed by a statement 
or statements taken from the ccnpleted questionnaires. The statonents 
were not selected to provide a ccmposite picture of all the responses, 
but rather to present the majority view. 

The results of ^diis survey make it clear that as America rings down 
the cujrtain on her 200th birthday, her entry into the third century finds 
her largest minority still shackled by serious problems that will require 
more attention than they have ever received, before, if the gap that 
separates this minority frxxn the majority is ever to be closed. 

Listed as the major concerns within Black America in order of priority 
were the follcM^ing: eirplqyment, housing, education, health and social 
wielfare, politics and ocirinunity planning, public safety axid crime. 
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EMPIjOXMENT 

Eighty-five percent (85%) of the affiliates listed enplqynvent 
as the pr±tnary concern of their constituents . They reported that many 
blacks, ^fjhile actively seeking work, had been unable to find jobs and 
that women and young people were especially hard hit. 

Specific job needs cited by the ciff iliates were entry level jobs 
for youth, management level positions for the college graduate, and 
training opportunities for the unskilled and sani-skilled. 

In addition to the general adverse economic climate, several other 
reasons cited for the high uneirployment rate in black neighborhoods in- 
cli^ded civil serv'ice testing, abuse by local governments of programs 
designed ostensibly to aid disadvantaged workers, the use of the 
seniority system rather than aiffirmative action concern':- in deciding 
v^o would be affected by layoffs, and inadequate public transportation 
between black catrnunities and job sites. 

One of the midwestem affiliates reported the employment situation 
in the followii^ words: 

"There is still a disproportionate amount of black unetrployment as 
ccnpared to that in the white camTunity. An employment report recently 
showed that the number of blacks in the work force is less than the 
blacks that could work. This indicates that sane persons have became 
discouraged, as in other parts of the country, and have decided to give 
up looking for work." 

HOUSING 

Reporting an intense need for inner-city revitalization and safe 
sanitary housing for the poor and people with moderate incoms, as well 
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as those living on a fixed inoone, the affiliates listed hotising as the 
second greatest cx^ncem of their oortrnunities . 

Several of the affiliates r^rted the persistence of discrimiixation 
against blacks with money to buy hcxoes, and the cxintinuation of the process 
by vMch blacks are "steered" into already segregated neighborhoods* 

Redlining ~~ defined as placjjig certain areas off-limits for the making 
of mortgage loans — was also described as a prbblen. i\buses were cited in 
the Hbusjjig and Conrnunity Developnsnt Block Grant PrtDgram of HOD and other 
gDVemment programs which make them unresponsive to the housing needs of 
blacks, especially blacks with little money and large families. 

Among the specific housing needs cited were rehabilitation, housekeeping 
information, mortgage suppl^ents, appropriate counsel^jig and referral 
services and scatter-site, integrated, low-cost housing. ' 

The response fron one midwestem affiliate, was typical in describing 
the housing situation: 

''The city ranains segregated. MeqiJiate housing for the working poor 
is in short supply." 

EDUCATIOJ 

In 1976, "busing" did not have the saite dramatic iirportance as it had the 
previous year. Integration remained irrportant ^^le increased interest was 
focused on gualiiy, career-orientated education. Peading-and arithnetic levels 
of school children were listed as one of the primary concerns and there was a 
call for more parental invDl\7emenl: in the educational process. 

Administrators and teachers need to be irore accountable to parents and 
pupils, the affiliates said, as they called for nore black decision-makers 
in school administations and for programs to evaluate the public schools. 

If - ^ 



other major needs cited were cxarprehensive career counseling 
programs closely coordinated with cortinanity resources and aligned with 
the business sector, ^ .^at?*^- .to bring about quality 

integrated ..education . 

The strength of the feeliny about the type of education black 
children are xkm receiving was expressed by an Ohio affiliate in 
describing the- educational needs of the oonnunity it serves: 

"Drastic inprovement in the academic achievement of stiiients, 
particularly in basic subject areas as reading, reading ccmprehension, 
and math conputation as well as more performance accountability for 
educators . " 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

In the health area, the problem of affordable and accessible health 
services geared to the needs of blacks was seen as most pressing. . The 
young and the very old were seen as most affected by the lack of such ' 
services. - 

Inproved health care delivery systems, possibly through neighborhood 
health clinics, were prcxninently mentioned as an approach toward solving 
the problems described above. 

There was almost total agreement that welfare reform could only be 
accomplished through a national incoma maintenance program accompanied 
by a national health plan. 

' The health needs of blacks were put in the following context by a 
southern affiliate: 

"The number of facilities that can and will serve tlie poor are very 
few. Programs vMich are designed to work primcurily on diseases which 
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affect black persons (hypertension, sickle cell) have enormous difficulty 
securing f landing • There is practically a oonplete absence of neighbor- 
hcxDd health clinics." 

POLITICS AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 

Increased black representation in i "" inning, policy and decision-ixaking 
was cited as the fifth problem area. Blacks should "become a part of the 
decision-inaking process at all levels so the concerns of blacks can be 
reflected in the grov^ and development of the comtunity," is the manner 
tn which an Illinois affiliate put the matter. 

Blacks need to translate their numbers into political representation, 
and into representation on policy-making boards. While political parti- 
cipation was seen to be up, few rewards for political support were seen 
as forthcoming. 

Exercising very little decision-rnakirig powers, blacks were found by 
the affiliates to be still at the mercy of benevolent government officials 
who orchestrated programs to meet their own perceptions of the needs in 
the black cannunity. As a result, black concerns generally were not re- 
flected into such program efforts. 

Unity and strong oamftiunity organization along with increased politi- 
cal action, involvement, and influence were seen as prerequisites for blacks 
to gain access to city and county government administrations, 

RJHLIC Si\FErY AND CRIME 

This issue appeared time after time in the list on priorities 
with affiliates calling for crime prevention and control, and especially 
suppression of black on black crimes and drug abuse. A need was seen 
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for better police protection in black oamnmities and for swifter trials. 
CXi the other hand, there was a concern that many law enforoonent officials 
W6;re anti-black ard that police-cOTrrunity relations should be enhanced. 
Also of concern was the disproportionate number of blacks incarx:erated in 
penal systenis, especially vouthful offenders. Unequal treatment in the 
court system was point one reason for high recidivism among black 

ex-offenders. 

An effective public defender program to help poor people with legal 
probleins, more coimtunity-based prisoner rehabilitation, and more and 
better prison rehabilitation programs were seen as needed reforms to 
help prisoners re-adjust to the oonmuni.ty. Coarpensation for victims also 
was suggested as a measure needed to help relieve the sting of cxime in 
black coTTTiunities . 

Two views, the first from an affiliate in the South, and the second 
from an affiliate in the midwest, spoke to the crime problem and approaches 
tcward reducing it. 

"Increase safeguards or crime prevention programs in the black comnunity 
to protect against black on black crime and also the drug abuse problem." 

"Inprovarient of police-connunity relationships between the black com- 
munity and t±ie law enforcement officials. This includes the total criminal 
justice system that appears to be anti-black." 

ATTITUDES 

In all four Urbcin League regions, Eastern, Central, Southern and 
Western, affiliates were asked, "On a scale of 1-5, representing low to 
high, how would you rate the concern of the majority conmunity toward the 
needs of blacks?" 

15 
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Most (78%) rated v^iite cx)ncem at a 2 or less. Fewer than 1 in 
4 (22%) rated vAiite concern • None rated it, higher. 

The ratings made it clear that in 1976 the majority ocmniiniti- 

evidenced little interest in the problems of blacks. In seeking causes, 

the affiliates most often reported that the struggle for economic survival 
and social and • '"'Ttj.cal uncertainty were -^^o overriding th,at v*iites, en- 
gage uu.;;t .J their self-interests, had, little time to concern them- 
selves with the plight of black people. 

Only in a clear crisis situation was there manifestation of concern 
and even then, v^ites were for the most part unsynpathetic and unwilling 
to go the "extra mile," the affiliates reported. 

Particularly distressful to the affiliates was the fact that majoritY 
politicians did not respond to the needs of bV.n.-ks* A "benign neglect" 
philosc^hy seeded to be the nationwide rule anc^ as a result, the black cog- 
munit jrew increasingly isolated in 1976, 

Hram an affiliate in a large midwestem ci ' which gave the status of 
major J. ty connunity concern a 1,5 rating came V s analysis: 

**We select, this rating rather than 1,0 because there is sane residual 
carry-over fron the civil rights movement l^^ich raises the level of concern 
above the lower limit. The majority oomnunity, however, clearly is more 
preoccupied with irriTie^iate self-interest and i^ rrare econonically con^ 
ser^.^tive and accepting of the status quo in terms of social problems than 
in ti^ '-^ecent past, 

' :ifiy are also more negative about the possibility of alleviating 
major social maladies and are more oblivious to the minority community 
than at any time in the last 15 or 20 years," 
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An affiliate in the Deep South gave a 3 rating to majority concern 
and oorrniented: 

"G€5nerally, there have been shown sane signs of concern by the vAiite 
comrunity. Where this concern has been most prevalent, howevex, has been 
in areas vAiere there are ccmron problems for vdiites and blacks, such as 
enployment, high prices, health care, etc. On the other hand, there are 
those persons only feign public concern v?hich seems to disappear v*ien 
the real crunch ocanes and there is an actual opportunity to do sonething 
about the problems facing the black comnunity." 

POLITICAL LEADEHSHIP 

Asked if there ivcvs moire osnfidence in political leadership — or less — 
than at the .s^^mi^ tfc^ in 1975, affiliates gave mixed answers. Over half 
(56%) reported' '"^-t^ confidence" principally on the strength of an air of 
guarded optijTiii3En:Sjilaw Jirrniy Carter's victory. 

But signif icajrjtJy/ 37 percent reported less confidence in political 
leadership in 1976 ^ icxanpared to 1975. Another 7 percent reported no 
change or the < u'as iirpDssible to detect a difference. Where there was 
less oonfidecoc^ )X^ported, *'local leadership" was most often the reason given. 
While the Car> ictxiry brought an aura of e?^:DSctation, and hope^jOness on 
a national le^/.. i. i majority of local electee^ officials were reported as 
concerned onl. wi*:h vtiat it took to get re-elecced . 

There wan, rcw^'^..;er, a shift among blacks from hopelessness to hopeful- 
ness and a renewfxd ^^-^4^ in the nav national administration's sensitivity. 

Blacks in 11%-, in the main, continued to be uncertain, distrustful, 
and skeptical al:>.i-jt Local, state, and national political leadership. 

-ix- 
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Reporting on confidence in political leadership, a southern affiliate 

Scdd: 

"Confidence in political leadership at tliis point seems to be lower 
than tlie low point of 1975 for jnost sectors of the coninunity, particularly 
aniong-the-poor',--~the-\vorking-xriass7--^ 

**The constant political rhetoric of the 1976 election year sanev>*iat 
challenged the lack of confidence and cynicism of. many sectors of the 
cormiunity toward political leadership, especially in regard to the Presi-* 
dency. However, we should not mistake the good voter turnout for the 1976 
elections as a measure of greater confidence in political leadership. 

"It would be safer to analyze this as a rising tide of concern and 
desperation about the present condition of a political and eoonanic climate 
that has spawned unCTiployment and undenrdned efforts to deal effectively 
with human needs." 

BIACK-WHITE REILATIONSHIPS 

When asked to describe the status of black-white relationships — if 
they have improved or deteriorated — affiliates answered that blackMvhite ' 
relationships were stagnated (22%) , deteriorated (42%) or too conplex to 
assess (4%) . Fewer than 1 in 3 (32%) reported iirproved relationships. 

When questioned further for factors to which the black-white rela-- 
tionship could be attributed, affiliates answered as follows: 

. Where relationships have deteriorated , affiliates cited as one of 
the prime reasons the fact that whites are no longer willing to support 
those activities aimed at reducing poverty. Urban-suburban conflict, 
differing econcmic interests, different perceptions of social responsibilty, 
and isolation of blacks were also cited as contributing factors. 
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Whites, the affiliates reported, have reacted negatively to HEW's racial 
questionnaires, school desegregation, busing, affimiative action, and other 
gavemment efforts. Blacks were quoted as citing a leadership vacuum and 
apathy among themselves as contributing to the deteriorated black--v*Lite 
relationships . 

. Where relationships have jjtproved the factors listed were an influx 
of black professionals, voting sophistication among blacks, inprovea ii^^a 
cjoverage, attitude changes among young blacks and v^iites, sons gains in 
housing integrajdon, and a more sophisticated approach airong blacks which 
rejects an "all or nothing** philosophy in favor of a "peacefiiL co-existence*' 
approach* 

. Where relationships ranained stagnant there was a consensus that 
the pace of black efforts to ijiprove their position has slowed, but that 
the negative relationships are covert and waiting for precipitating events 
to ocme out into the open . 

One of the few affiliates to report an improveiDent in black-vMte 
relationships is located in the Deep South. In its canments, the affiliate 
reported: 

*'The status of black--white relationships have, nost certainly, iitproved. 
Sane aspects are directly related to politics, while others are attributed 
to a more wide understanding of blacks by whites.*' 

More typical of the responses was the following from an affiliate in 
the East: 

"TSlack-white relations have deteriorated in the metropolitan area over 
the 5!^t year — • representing an extenuation of urban/suburban conflicts of 
econcmc interest, and fundamental differences in perception about social 
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responsibility and human needs • Whites are more outspoken than ever 
before in reaction to a supposed black hostility toward then, about 
fears for their personal safety, and in expressions of alienation 
and/or isolation from city affairs • " 

And this from an affiliate, in the Far Went- 

"The present status of black-^^ite relationships is wary. For those 
blacks who have 'made it, ' i.e., succeeded eoononically and socially, there 
±s less tension between than and white middle and upper--ciass people than 
between more inpoverished blacks and their counterparts • 

"The main factor: in this deterioration is white lack of concern over 
black needs and problems;- Since black equality is no longer as popular a 
cause as it was during the civil rights days of the 1960s, less energy goes 
toward it. 

"The result has been. a reduction in blacks attending institutions of 
higher learning, a reduction in improved housing for blacks, a reduction 
in affirmative action programs, particularly in employment.. For blacks,/ 
it's still 'last hired, first fired. 

EQUAL OEPORTUNITy 

Affiliates were also asked ''What institution has been most effective 
in prcmoting equality of opportunity? I^ast effective? (i.e. schools, 
government, business, etc.)" 

Government --.city, county, state, and national — was reported to 
be most effective in 42 percent of the responses. Next most effective 
was busines and industry (15%) and schools (13%) . Civil rights groups 
(11%) and courts (6%) also were reported to be effective institutions. 
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On the other hand, 13 percent of the responses indicated that no in^ 
stitution vas effective. The least effective institutions in prcnoting 
equal opportunity were identified as ^schools (36%) , gove yitt^ (32%) and 
business and industry (30%) • 

Sumning up the responses of plurality of i±ie respondents, an affiliate 
in the Midwest said: 

"Reflecting the increased intransigence crE the private sector , the 
Federal Government has been most, effective, in ;j)ranoting equality of 
opportunity. The least effective institutions in promoting equality of 
opportunity have been those within business and industry." 

BLACK MILITANCY 

Nearly all affiliates, v*ien asked if they had been able to distinguish 
either a rise or decline in so-^called black militancy, answered that there 
was a decline (82%) or no change (10%) • Only 8 percent reported a rise in 
black militancy during 1976 • 

Some affiliates reported that the obvious decline in militancy was 
associated with a new pragmatism among blacks vrfio are becoming a part of 
the 7\merican Process. 0;bhers suggested that black militancy has been sub-, 
dued by white militancy, i.e., law and order, giving rise to frustration 
among blacks, loss of financial support, loss of moral support and apathy. 
Dollar power, voting pcKver, political influence, intellectual militancy, 
persuasion, collaboration and conciliation and cooperation seems to have 
replaced black militancy, the affiliates: reported.. 

On the issue of black militancy, a western afSLliate canmented: 
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"There has bee i a mai decline in the mcare overt fonns of black 
militancy. Hc^^^ever, there appears to be a more sophisticated aix3 astute 
form of black militancy seeking more permanent changes within the in- 
stitutional arrangements, - — : 

'-^ ■ "An interesting observation is that there appears to be a significant 
increase in membership in — and influence of the black church, as if we 
are on the verge of a spiritual revolution/' 

IMPORTANT EVENT 

There was agreement among the affiliates (81%) that the single national 
event with the greatest iitportance for black people in 1976 was the Presi- 
dential election. For a few (6%) rising unarployxnent was more important. 
Other events — NAACP court ruling, upturn in economy, inflation, Barbara 
Jordan's convention speech, Joan Little, busing, oil crisis — accounted 
for the remainder of the responses. 

On the international scene, the overvrfielming majority of those vAio 
reported (88%) agreed that African lH'^ation efforts held the greatest 
irrportance for blacks in 1976. . 

A southern affiliate assessed the election in this manner: 

"It symbolized hope, food on the tables of the himgry, better housing, 
■greater opportunities for participation in government, a chance for some 
concern to be shown for the needs of blacks and poor people; and at least, 
a partial 'breakaway' from the Watergate Era." 

There was also this note of optimism from an affiliate in the Northeast 
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"Hopefully the election of Jimv Carter will offer nev progranis 
c3fisigned to in:prave the plight of black, itdnority and poor Americans." 

^Ihe^attitudes-expressed- through-t^^ in large 

ineasure, the results of what took place in Black America during 1976. 
The story of this appears on the following pages and it Indicates that 
±n those specific areas viiere it is possible to measure seme degree of 
progression or regression, that blacks ended in the Bicentennial Year 
in approximately the same position that they began it. 




Executive Director 
National Urban League 
January 11, 1977 
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THE BCONCMif 



While there were indications of a slight ecoratiic recovery among 
vrtiites, the recession of 1975 cx>ntinued unabated in the black cotinunity 

titeoughout 1976- Joblessness was just as perya,siv 

the Bicentennial Year of 1976 as it was during the height of the re- 
cession in 1975. 

Although the official jobless rate for blacks edged down from 14 
percent to 13 percent bet\veen 1975 and 1976, the number of unarployed 
blacks remained at 1.5 ndllion during both years — the largest number 
of jobless blacks ever recorded by the Labor Department. Two years 
ago, in 1974, less than one million or ten percent of all blacks were 
unennployed. 

However, Vs^en the "hidden unentployed" (i.e., discouraged workers 
and part--time workers v*io want full-time jobs) are added, black 
unonployment doubles to three million — equalling the record high 
in 1975. Thus, for the past two years, actual black joblessness has 
rCTiained at the depression-level of one out of every four workers. 

Teenage Jobless 

But the most alarming jobless rates of all in 1976 were those of 
black teenagers. Officially, two out of every five black teenagers 
in 1976 who actively sought work were unoftployed. According to the 
NUL Hidden Unemployment Index, however, close to 60 percent of all 
black teenagers who wanted jobs in 1976 could not find work. . Thus, 
the jobless picture for black teenagers was just as bleak throughout 
1976 as it was during the peak of the recession of 1975. In fact. 
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unotTployment among black teenagers has been at depression-levels even 
. during periods of prosperity. Even in 1975, for example, one-third 
of black teenagers were offic: ^lly lonaiployed. Thus, thotasands of 
black youth are reaching adulthood without having acquired work 
^gSpefiehce^he^^ "^^ 

Black Vietnam-era veterans are another group of black youth that 
cr>ntinues to experience excessively high rates of joblessness. The 
unorployrnent rate for black veterans, 20-24 years old, in 1976 was 
26 percent — alitxDst double the 15 percent jobless rate for corparable 
age v^ite veterans and one and a half times the rate for black youth, 
20-24 years old, r^o never served, in the Anned Forces, It is ironic 
that, in this 200th Year of Independence, thousands of those who were 
prepared to make the ultimate sacrifice to defend that freedom on 
foreign soil find thanselves denied jqual access to et^loyment back 
hcine • 

Adult Unenployment 

Although jc±>lessness was nost acute among young people, black adults 
and family breadwinners were far fron unscathed by the unrelenting reces-- 
sion in 1976. While the one million unerrployed black adults in 1976 was 
somewhat belov the number in 1975 it was more than 50 percent higher 
than the number of jobless black adults in 1974 — before the current 
recession reached its peak. 

Even two-parent black families ■ — the keystone of the black middle- 
class — were significantly impacted by the severe econonic decline. 
Between 1974 and 1976, the number of unerrployed married black men jumped 
from 153,000 to 225,000, raising their jobless rate over the two-year 
period from 4,3 percent to 6,5 percent, 
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Tras sharp increase in jc±)lessness among male heads of two- 
parent families resulted in a dispropartionate increase in wives 
entering the labor force to supplement family inoome. Today, about 
toso-thirds of the wives of "onenployed black men are either v^orkii^g 
or actively seeking work, carpared to less than half in 1974, 

But black fCTiale heads of household found it much more difficult 
than black male heads to obtain gainful employment • While almost 
seven percent of black male household heads were jobless in 1976, almost 
twice as many (13 percent) black women heading households were ianan:plqyed • 
Since about one-^third of black families are headed by women, it is clear 
that millions of black children are being reared in families with 
xanenployed heads. In fact, today, about one-third of all black children 
under 18 are in families in which the male or fenfiale heads are lanotployed 
or not in the labor force • 

UI Ineligibles 

Contrary to popular belief, about half of the jobless workers in 
1976 did not receive any jobless benefits — and this was particularly 
true among blacks. Since being laid off is a primary criterion for 
xanenployment insurance (UI) benefits, about half of the official 1.5 
million jobless blacks were categorically ineligible because they were 
entering the labor force for the first time (e.g., students) , reentering 
the labor force (e.g., housewives) or had quit their last job. Thus, 
about half of the black jobless do not in fact receive the "universal" 
income cushion of UI benefits and must therefore depend on seme support 
from relatives or friends or go on welfare. It is evident that thousands 
of i^erican families have and' are experiencing greater economic hardships 
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as a result of t±ie recession during 1974-7S than is cxOTTonly believed. 

Rising Poverty 

Recx)rd-level unarplqyment and inflation resulted in the sharpest 
increase in poverty in i^merica ever recorded. For, in 1975 (the latest 
year for which poveri^ and income data are available) , the total nximber 
of poor persons increased by 2.5 million to 25.9 million. But, lonex- 
pectedly, poverty increased about three times faster anong vMtes than 
blacks. While, the number of blacks belcw the official poverty level 
rose by 363,000 to 7,545,000 in 1975, the number of poor vMtes shot up 
by 2,034,000 to 17,770,000. 

On the other hand, \faHe. the proportion of whites below the poverty 
level rose from nine to ten percent between 1974 and 1975, the proportion 
of blacks v*io were poor increased frcan 30 to 31 percent. Thus, blacks 
were still about three times more likely than v^ites to be poor at the 
onset of the Bicentennial. 

Furthermore, 27 percent of all black families were officially defined 
as poor in 1975, ccrpared to eight percent of all white families. But, 
over half (54 percent) of all black families fell below the lowest Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget level of $9,588 — which the Labor Department 
estimated was needed to maintain a "lower'* standard of living in 1975 — 
compared to one-third of v^^ite families. 

Family Incore 

Family incone among blacks, according to revised Census Bureau 
figures, apparently kept pace with rising inflation in 1975, but failed 
to do so among whites. While median family income among blacks rose ten 
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percent fron $8,006 to $8,779 between 1974 and 1975, vvhite median 
family incone went up by 6 percent — from $13,408 to $14,268. 'ilius, 
the real purchasing power of white families declined by three percent, 
while real family incone among blacks rerained unclianged. 

The proportion of middle and upper^-inccrne blacks leveled off as 
a result of the combined effects of recession and inflation. While 
the proportion of middle-incone blacks (i.e., those above the inter- 
mediate BLS family budget level of $15,318) went from 22 to 23 percent 
.')etween 1974 cmd 1975, the proportion of upper-income blacks (i.e., those 
above the higher BLS family budget of $22,294) held at ten percent. At 
the same time, about half (46 percent) of all v^ite families were above 
the intermediate BLS level, vAiile one- fourth (24 percent) were above 
the higher BLS family budget level. 

In recent year^*, median family income has continued to have its 
largest gains among blacks in the south, while the gap between black 
and white family income has widened somewhat outside the south. 

These relative economic gains in the south may in part account 
for the increasing reverse migration of northern blacks to the south. 
One out of every three black migrants from the north moved south 
between 1970 and 1975, while only 16 percent of trie blacks migrating 
from the south \^!Bnt north over the five-year period. 

\ Family Stability 
The declining economy had some of its most devastating effects on 
the family structures of both black and white families. For the first 
time in the nation's history, the number of divorces exceeded one 
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million (1,026,000) in 1975 ~ xsp from a record-level 970,000 in 1974- 

And in one of the rnost dramatic reversals in family patterns in 
decades, female-headed families are increasing at a much faster rate 
among vfcLtes than blacks. While the number of female-headed black 
families rose by six percent between 1973 ani 1975, the number of 
female-head families among whites increased by 12 percent. And vAiile 
the number of black children in one-parent families went up by seven 
percent, the number of white children in one-parent families shot up 
by 16 percent between 1973 and 1975. 

On the other hand, over two-fifths (43 percent) of black children 
are in one-parent families, ccrrpared to about 13 percent of white 
oiiildren. 

Moreover, stud: ;s by such social scientists as Harvey Brenner, 
have revealed that rising unemployment directly correlates with " 
increases in mental disorders, alcoholism, honaicide, suicide, heart 
and other vascular diseases and infant and maternal disorders. 

It is evident that this nation needs to develop social and economic 
policies that reinforce and strengthen families — and not weaken them. 
And this time, the "case for national action" is needed with regard to 
v^te as well as black families. 

It is now clear that the economic decline in 1974--76 has had a 
devastating impact, not only on the employment status of black and 
white workers, but on their family stability as well. 

And, although the American economy is said to be experiencing sane 
recovery, no such recovery has reached the black camrunity. A renewed 
catmitment to full errployment for all Americans who want work and not 
a dole is vitally needed at this juncture. 



EMPIOYMENT 



Js (of June, 1976, ^^se^ -i^&se 10 inillion bXafists in the 
labor-fc^cr" out of a total I^ott pool of 94.6 million^ Blacks 
WEsre :.^Adi g 9.4 million jces; and 1.5 million wsjr^ oSicially 
lisitied - menployed. Blacifcs thus accx)mted fa il.4 percent 
of the ''%7ilian labor force; 10.7 percent of tcfctj^^l arplo^asit: 
and 2B*3 ^percent of all unemployed persons. 

Ov^^the past decade, indacks have made enployment gains ^ 
but they still tend to have a disproportionare share of the 
jobs in low wage industries and to be underrepresented in 
high wage industries. 

In examining what occurred to blacks in the area of 
employment during 1976, two major developments stand out. 
Ihe first was a graving "backlash" against affirmative action 
programs in both the private and government sectors. 

The second was the painfully slow recovery of black workers 
fran the economic recession of 1974-76 and the indications that 
if present national economic trends continue through the remainder 
of this decade, the impact on blacks will be particularly negative 
and they will have little opportunity to narrow the gap that new 
separates them from vs^ite workers. 

Affirmative Action 
The attacks against affirmative action programs were being 
mounted by the private sector even before 1976, but the Bicentennial 
Year saw the energence of tro additional sources of atto\ck — 
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the' :^^2t25- f jderal bureaucracy. 

1%!^ aaJ^lit^ of the courts toward Urnse suits was oonfusvng. 

In jriStaWESTH: they affirmed the right-nf minorities to seek 

relief m^i^ •^r^iti^fe vil of the Civil Ri^ts Act and of ertpte^^s 

and unior ^ ^^^t affirmative action plans to eliminate tte 

effects / >^5sst Qjscrirnination against minorities. 

^2hte2r 3ases, however, the courr accepted the doctrine 

of so-c^ d "^^everse discrimination/' and -struck down affirmative 

action t. -gesrally on the principle that blacks cannot: be. 

given jc^ pr^^^^^-isnce over whites because of past discrimination. 

Ihe most ^se^tt^^ example of such a ruling — at the time of the 
writing ci (±ds report ~ occurred in New Jersey v*aere the 

State Supistae (^urt ttirew out an order by a state civil ri^ts 
agency that Should have compelled the town of Mbntclair to hire 
more black policenen and fir^^en to correct racial imbalance. 

What 'Will iiaix3en to the concept of affirmative action will 
probably be zSisnisfed in 1977, since the Supreme Court agreed ra 
1976 to reviev^ a California case in v*iich "reverse discrimination" 
against a white in a college admission program has been alleged.. 

Even the federal government itself in 1976 serried to have 
lost its camiitment to affirmative action. The Equal EtTployn)ent 
Cpportunil3f Gomnission was hopelessly backlogged with ccarpl.aints snd 
there appeared to be little chance of resolving thousands of these 
cases. In'^^^'idr the top administrative position within EEOC itself 
retained vaorK it during much of 1976. Because of this. 
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blacks aiKi other minornty workers saw little hope c ± ossing a 
federal mechanism mar^ted by law to find solutioiif to their 
Gonplaints of discrinnination on the job. 

Qovemnent Belaxes Rules 
Similarly, the government atteitpted to relax tJiie ::squiren3Bnts 
that federal contractors provide equal enployinent andij^cxxTDtian 
opportunities for minorities and vonen as specif ied^ J^ -Execaitive 
Order 11246. The proposed new regulations v?ould decrease the 
number of contractors falling under the Executive Grtrder by 
raising , the size of the required work force from 50 to 100. 
The dollar level at which the pre"-contract ooitpliance reviews 
would have to be conducted was raised frcan $1 million to 
$10 million. Such reviews have proven to be one of the most 
effective methods of insuring the developtnent of affirmative 
action plans by contractingr:±irms • 

In addition, under this new thrust, the Department of Tabor 
would allcx>r oonpanies to satisfy their affirmative action require-- 
ments by training minorities and wcxren without being obligated 
to hire tfaem. The possible repercussions for minority wrkers 
are obvious. With fewer oonpanies required to sutmit written 
plans for minority hiring and with enployers only beingi required 
to train, not necessarily, hire minorities, thousands of jobs 
for minority workers can be lost. 

The proposed regulations raised such a storm of protest 
from the civil rights connunity that the Office of Federal 



Oontract Ccrpliance Pro :ains — charged with the responsibility 
■■x>f enforcing the Execurr.^ Orcfe — held \jp their ingj^jf^tation 
and .scheduled a series of regional hearings . 

postponement of aitpleffiULtsfcion , hcv?ever, did:r23r lessen 
'.the nmlications of the regiUstzians being issued in the :first 
place. Their issuamoe seemed zx) signi:fy, to state the.malrter 
bluntly , another exairple of viistz was conceived by many blacks 
as a growing coolness witidn the federal bureaucracy toward 
affiimative action. 

Finally, late in the year three large federal agesacies — 
the Department of Justice, the Departrnsnt of labor ard tte 
U. S. Civil Service Ctaimission — announced new einplc^^se 
selection guidelines that a nunfeer of civil rights organirTgations 
believe will significantly reduce the errployer ' s obliga^tion — 
Jjicluding the federal govemmeat, state .and local governments 
and federal contractors and subcontractors — to hire minorities 
and vonen. Significantly, the ESDC disconnected _itseif from 
the new :guidelin^.. 

Taken together, these actions' in 1976 oould only ^be 
interpiKted as attzsrrpts by the bureaucracy to undercut::the 
alreacfy limite-x ierrectj-veness of laf firmative action programs 
"laandated either 'ij^ law or ExecutSiie action, 

Pressures Prime Sponsors 
Jddditionally, durimg the past year, the go^^ssmmerfe placed 
increased pressure on the Conprehensive Enployment and Training Act. 



( '^xrCPi) :xndinB sponsors to use the State Btplayment Services to 
Fro\ris^:d±rect job plaeOTer^ter f or CETA clients, despite the 
HS's .Inaq: history of iTiiBui«u. service to the minority conrnunity. 

laiis history has :^ocumented by the Department of 

Justi::^^'^ Federal Prograins^:^ection v?hich released a report 
on iifc ^iployiaent Service:3XEDgram in December, 1975 • This 
r f^ '^ r-t .cited a number of Sndings including the underrepreseh- 
tanion vof minorities on ina^s^ local Eitployment Service staffs 
(s3ne states had no minori-trT- executives or managers at all) , 
ths; J.ack of systemized metteds for deterxnining the nnmber of 
minoritesi.:serviced and the iirproper referral of ES-related 
discriniinatary conplaints h^r many offices. 

It was also found thst: most EEOC offices indicalDed that 
:1±^ had receissd conplaints about local ES office staff and/or 
^rvices::to nuoority clients. They also stated that ES's 
i=arely, if e^iT, reguissd information on the coitpliance 
-'r^tus of CT^iEayers viSinni^ the ES and seldcm referrrea 
n?sc- i iidnatioEi conplaircs about enployers to EEOC. 

I2ie report alsc f oand :that few local ES ' s offer encourage- 
rJimtt to or pnOTide ischnirsll assistance to oiployers rseeJcing 
nn!i3fi3ri±Y worxers ct ^?^irry ont affimative action prognams. 
Sirdnsrly, sote Iee^IjES sSLces were fomd to still be using 
i22zncipat.ion testts v^riich hax^ not been validated for minority 
use.. Finally, it was founE that ES field offices servicing 
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primarily nunority clLents ^^are often housed ixi less attractive 
buildings and provided fei^r servioes to clients.. This is jost a 
partial listing of the Snmiigs of this r^rt, sirwong a history 
of questionable services to minority and pcx)r wortaars. 

In the "State C5f Black -anericar-1975" i± was isported that 
•thesre had been a shif tiiE^ of eirphasis with CETA funds, £rom 
xnxing those most in neec:; to helping thcjse recently unenployed 
and wifii hi^i^r edvicatianal levels . Figures f rm fiscal year 
1576 show little change xn. that patfercu Additionally, the 
nurtfcer of blades servical xinder Titfe X, the basic training 
and recruitment part of Triie. Act, hav^ droppedniDre than 
one percentage point, frcm 38,5 peroCTt in 1975 to 37-1 percent 
in 1976. 

Black Busii^sss Down 
:any discussion of black enploymenjtmist perfom^ iiaclude 
an examination of bilges: busixESs , and hess:, ths:pic±ni£ .in :i976 
was- .anv;::hing 'o.'jd:: e>ics2uragir3g,. ihe latast: avail^le jEinnres 
for :the T3ati:x!!ti*s; 10 • leading black business fines showed a 
deci rra se in r^^'i;'eni3es in- 1975 of 7.6 percent, dosm^fran $675 
miHiDn to $623 million, ra: net loss of $52 millirm.. 

Givsa: the nature of the econorty, there is 1 i-tfl^ reason 
to :belie^^ that 1976 was any better for these fiir^.. 
Black Enterprise Magazine estimates that there wss ;ant:ually an 
11^.8 per^:^^:± decline in real dollar rlgures whsn inflation is 
-tsken intc account. Of top 100 firws, the -lop -bttn produced 
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almost 40 percent of the sales , clearly iBdicating that the 
large majority of black biisiness continues to ha small • In 
fact, 94 percent are single proprietorships, ar^ 84 percent 
have average annual receipts of only $3,000. Fewer than 
20 percent have any paid enployees and two-thixds of all 
black businesses are cxancsntrated in tte^x^ce-relatai 
industries. These ars iiie black business that were hit 
hardest in 1976, prinmily ^because they rely largelj- on the 
black oatinunity for sales. 

Opportunities for blar:k business to e^qpand to wider- 
markets are frustrated 1^ problems as their small sxses^ 
and lack of capital and expertise , Zdeally, these -saall ' 
businesses should be able tr) ^gand. -n±eir :; ^^kets tfenoucp;. 
such means as :go^;^mmentz ocintracts, But in fiscsi/j^r^-JlBTS, 
while the federal governmenli: s^ent ^proxmate^ $6S;i£d3IIa:on 
for goods and.Fservices- pasrssecfed; by ;^ r- rv7^;-:?-r > oontrantOTH:, 
black and minori ty businesses xecei-xsd OBSgr tro pensat -of 
these federal contracts , or less than osie :psrcent of the 
dollar value of these contracts • 

Euture Out3322ak 
In looking toward, rhe fature, it Js obvious thait ti^e 
resunption of progress by blacks,,, that^has been checkegL by the 
two recent recessions,, depends on whetlaer ±ie federal dovemn^t 

steps to provide more stimuiios to tfe eoonor^;-. On^ of the 
nation's most distinguished econsraists , Dr ., Andrew A. Br .jm^r, 



put the matter in this perspective: 

"I agree that inflation is a serious and cxxitinuing problem, 
and the iitplenentation of public policy inust be cautious. Hcwverr 
we still have an enonnous backlog of unused hiinan and material 
resources, and this reserve will give us anple room for the';,.,,., 
expansion of production for quite some tiine before output 
begins to press against capacity. 

"If such a policy were followed, the main beneficiaries 
would be poor whites, blacks, and meirtoers of other minority 
groups on the edges of the national eooncrry — now face 
considerably less than a hopeful prospect for the remainder 
of the present decade." 
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EDUCATION 

A lock at the nation's school enrollment statistics in 1976 
shows that the education differentials between black and vMte 
yoiong adults continued to narrow although there still retains a 
noticeable gap between the two groups. The proportion of 
high school graduates actually rose faster for blacks than for 
whites between 1970 and 1976, with the latest figures showing 
the black conpletion rate at 72 percent conpared to 85 percent 
for whites. 

In addition, black school enrollment rates have approximated 
that of whites in several age groups. This is markedly true for 
children 6 to 16 viho are affected by oonpulsory school attendance 
laws and v^iose attendance is aLrost universal. At the nursery and 
kindergarten levels black five-year^lds were enrolled in schools 
at an 87 percent level ccnpared to 90 percent for vAiiteSo (In 1970 
these figures for blacks were more than nine percentage points below 
that of whites) . In the 16 to 17 year old group, both blacks and 
v^tes have the same proportion of attendance, about 88 percent. 

Along with the 700,000 black children attending nursery 
school and kindergarten, the 4.6 million in elementary schools, l_ 
and the 2.1 million in higli schools, were another 800,000 blacks 
enrolled in post secondary education. 

The largest group of these students, 549,000, were enrolled 
in four-year colleges or universities, including graduate schools. 
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Slightly rrore than 100,000 blacks were attending vocational 
schools, primarily btisiness, oannercial, technical and vocation 
traxae schools. The rerrainder of tlie blacks in post-secondary 
edijcation were enrolled in two-year colleges or in proprietary 
vocational schools — those schools run by private industry 
to train their own enployees. 

Soine differences between black and v*iite enrollirent by 
type. of schools were apparent. Black students were nore likely 
than v*iite students to be enrolled in vocational education 
institutions and less likely to be in laniversities . 

Blacks in Public Colleges 
Looking at only four-year colleges, blacks were irore likely 
to be enrolled in public four-year colleges, vfclle whites were 
enrolled equally in public and private four-year colleges, 

This fact underscores a major concern expressed by black 
educators dioring 1976 about the "low or no tuition noverr^t," 
Ihis irovement, subsidized by the federal govemn^t and 
applicable only to public institutions, would be offered 
as a substitute £or federal and state student scholarships 
and loans. " - 

Many black educators feel that siapport slr^uld be directed 
at tlie needs of the individual rather than at the needs of the 
institution, as low or no tuition would be. Additionally, they 
are concerned that such a mov^Tient v;ould confine the choices 
of educational institutions of black students to public 
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institutions, rather than giving them the full range of choices 
1±-at scholarsh^m and. loan programs do. 

It should also he fodinted out that even nc^w 50 percent 
of all black college graduates receive their degrees fron black 
ODlleges, which ai:^ primarily private institutions and those 
excluded from.TpartiirLpafian in the low or do tuition payinent . 

The inpcortancG. of the prc±)leni is further underscored by the 
numbers of blacks :Sttending the prestigious highly-selective, . 
private instituticaas.. In ±he fall of 1976, only five percent 
of the enteriEDg- Ss^inen of these institutions were black, 
ocrtpared to 13 percent ±or the less selective public institutions. 
It is a well known: Set that graduates fron the more prestigious 
institutions are more likely to go to graduate level study, 
and while txiB nurribers of blacks attending graduate school 
has increased, tiiey are still few and far between in sane fields 
of study, particularly the sciences and mathematics. 

Difference in Earnings 
It also should be pointed out that the percentage of 

vitdtja college ^graduates in 1976 was two-and-a-half times 

more than the percentage of black college grads. 

Similarly, the Census Bureau statistics show^ that the 

average white male high school graduate still earns nore than 

the average black male who has conpleted college. 
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Black wcmen college graduates earn less than men with high 
sdhrol diplcnias. Minority vonen earn the lowest wages, have the 
least desirable jobs and the highest unenployment rates. CoTh- 
poianding this problem is the fact that today black females are 
dropping out of high school at a rate increasing faster than that 
of "black males. This trend, first noticed in 1973, is being 
studied by the Howard University Institute for the Study of 
Educational Policy, which is soon to publish a detailed analysis 
of the data. It has broad implications for the future employment 
of black vonen, many of vMcxa seem destined to be heads of households. 

For blacks, as for \4iites, college attendance for young adults 
(18-24 year-olds) tends to increase with family income. At the 
$5,000 per year level, college enrollment for a family member 18-24 
years was about equal for black and white families. 

However, at the $10,000 and over income level, a higher pro- 
portion of v^^ite (45 percent) than black (33 percent) families with 
a family monber 18-24 had a member enrolled in college. 

During the Bicentennial Year, the National Urban League pub- 
lished a pamphlet, written by Dr. Nancy L. Amez, Acting Dean of 
the School of Education at Howard University, on *'The Struggle for 
Equality of Educational Opportunity." In that doooment, she made 
the follo^^/ing observation: 

"Black people have struggled for quality education during their 
mare tlion 300 years in America, first as slaves, tlien as segregated 
persons ar.d now." 
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This struggle continued unabated in 1976 with the most pro- 
nounoed developnnent being the increcised cxmcentration by blacks 
on the problems of the public schools themselves ~ the curricula f 
the financing, the oounse.'^ing services, the politics. 

There was a gxwing realization that these basic elements do 
naich to determine the qualit y of eduoi::'v ion and if blacks — who are 
especially dependent on public education •™ are ever to achieve real 
equality of educational opportunity, then these problems nust be of 
prime importance. 

The urgency of this was underscored by nounting evidence that 
the public schools are indeed slipping in the overall quality of 
education they provide, v*iich is most easily measured by such indices 
as reading and math scores and S.A.T. scores. During this past isar, 
the S.A.T. scores have shown the fact that reading and math achieve- 
ment scores for even the nation's top high school graduates are con- 
tinuing their downward spiral. 

Within the black oanmunity other black educators are beginning 
to examine the questioning of special prograins for the disadvantaged 
as being too costly or too unsuccessful. They are looking at the rise 
in the oost of college fees conconitant with the decrease in the avail- 
ability of pxiblic and private scholarship programs, the deniise of open 
admission programs and successful legal challenges to affirmative action 
admission and hiring policies. They are taking notice of the increasing 
reluctance of conmunities to tax themselves furtlier for public education. 
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They are beginning to ask if this kirxi of erosion of suj^xDrt for 
puDlic eciucation isn't a serious threat to black Americans, vAio 
have historically educated their children in public schools. If 
not public education for black children, then vAiat? 
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HOUSING 



1976 was a year of noose tightening in housing for blacks and 
other law inoone groups as they faced incxeasing cxitpetition in the 
marketplace fron inore affluent groups. 

This situation develc;:^ because of two factors. Firsts overall 
housixig starts never exceeded 1,500,000 units for the year^ so that 
gross additions to the existing hoiosing stock totaled less than to^ 
percent. Housing analysts, however, ha\3 found that in order to 
provide adequate housing for a graving population and replacement of 
decaying units, an annual constinaction rate of four percent is required. 

The second factor was the junp in the cost of new housing con- 
struction up to $50,000 in 1976 from $41^000 in 1975. 

Because of the shortage in construction and the price hike^ there 
was increased demand for older housing and prices rose an average of 30 
percent in 1976^ thus pricing many lew incone persons out of the market- 
place . 

Added to the problem of inadequate housing supply was the con- 
tinuation of a trend v^ich has been developing in several cities 
during the past few years . This trend sees a growi^ng number of middle 
inoone whites moving back into center cities, ^vhere they rehabilitate 
the housing emd ultimately change the character of the ooimiunity. 
Because of this, growing numbers of lower 'income families, including 
many blacks, cire being displaced. 

Several Urban League cities including Washington, D.C., St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Ilcurtford and Rochester, have reported this phenomenon. 
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which is due to a nvmtoer of factx>rs, including the desire of families 
to be more conveniently located to jobs, the increase in the cost of 
ocrmuting to the suburbs, the inflated cost of housing in suburban 
areas, the availability of funds for redevelopment and *'urban hone- 
steadir^ , " and the push by many local govemnents to make cities nore 
attractive to these middle income taxpayers by building new cultural 
centers, shopping districts, etc. 

While no reports or studies have been done on this "counter- 
migration/* the fact is that it is happening. During 1975, the 
Housing and Urban Developinent i:)epartment published a report on 
Neighborhood Preservation, \diich looked at 100 cities, including 
"historic preservation,*' v*dch they defined as a locally initiated 
program designed to preserve residential neighborhoods. 

It pointed out that early historical preservation programs focused 
on landmarks of historical value. However, the report also stated that 
this is essentially a middle and upper incane housing program and that 
the cost of restoring these hemes is above the means of Icjw and moderate 
income families, \\^o are often displaced \A\en deteriorating neighborhoods 
beccme fashionable. Thus, "historic preservation" is a part of the 
pheircmenon to which we refer. 

While it is desirable to bring middle incane families back into 
the cities thus creating econonically integrated neighborhoods, it 
should not be done at the expense of lever income families wtio are not 
provided with adequate low cind moderate income housing, 
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' Oorananity Grant Pzogrm 

Despite the federsLL gaverwnent's Ccronuxuty Develofinent Block 
Grant Prograopti, v*iich identifies the ecsoncndc integration of housing 
as one of its seven objectives, the anomt of ironey spent for this 
objective is so negligible that HUD itself has not found an adequate 
way of ineasx:irii^ its expenditures in this area* 

Instead, 40 percent of CDBG funds used in neighborhoods classi- 
fied as minority by HUD, have been used for land clearance purposes 
\>Mle only 14 percent of funds spent in these areas have been used 
to rehabilitate housing or support housing construction. 

A second developit>ent in the area of CDBG funds is the use c£ 
these monies according to the triage theory v^iich postulates that 
the best way to use limited funds is not for those ccmrnonitiEffi viiich 
will survive without them or for those oonnunities v*iich need massive 
araoxants of funding to survive, but for those middle comiunities v^ich 
will inprove with limited treatment. 

The NUL has found the triage strategy for oannunity developnent 
in widespread use throughout the country during 1976, following 
regional conferences sponsored by HUD to proDote that strategy in 
1975. As a result, funds appropriated by Congress to provide better 
housing, suitable living environnBnts and expanding opportunities 
principally for lew and moderate income persons have not been used 
for these groups. 

On the other hand, during 1976, the amount of federal housing 
subsidy given to ^ite middle incone families increased dramatically. 
This increase took the form of a new ''tandan plan*' allowing mortgage 
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lenders to loan to hone buyers at belc^ itarket interest rates and 
sell the iTortgaQes to the federal government at itarket rates. 

Funds for this one program for middle income families amounted 
to $3 billion in 1976 — equal in amount to the total funds allocated 
for lower income housing subsidies. In addition, another $12 billion 
was allocated to middle inooiBe home buyers directly through incone 
tax subsidies. Finally, middle income families also received one 
half of all CDBG funds, as indicated in last year's "State of Black 
America." 

Subsidized Housing 

Subsidized housing, which is of prime importance to blacks and 
other low incone , groups , presented a sonevAoat confused picture in 
1976. In order to meet its goal of ooimdtments for 400,000 units by 
the end of the fiscal year, 1976, HUD extexxled the year by three 
months and ended up with a projected 490,000 unit comiitment. 

However, since 50 percent of the total cannmitments were made . 
during the three month extension and HUD field offices were under 
great pressiare to increase contracts before the Novernber election, 
there is reason to qti^stion whether the comiitments will actually 
be met. 

Also, tvo-thirds of the new units are reserved for elderly 
tenants, whereas two-thirds of die need for subsidized housing is 
for tenants other than the elderly. 

Finally, throughout the year HUD refused to issue ccsmutments 
for the traditional Public Housing Program, even though Congress 



specdf ically nandated the agency to reactivate the prx^gram in 1976 • 
On the positive side of the housing picture, HUD contracted in 
October with the National Coirinittee Against Discrimination in Housing 
to conduct a 40 city audit to deteimine the extent of housing dis- 
criinitseEtion and fair housing law enforcennent. This will be the first 
such survey. 

ZEn-addition, as of SCTtanber 30, 1976, all nvortgage lending 
institutions have been regjdired to file data shewing :iiie geographical 
locsriQn of nortgage loans^. As this report goes to press, significant 
arnaor±s::jof data from this disclosure have not yet beenr analyzed. 
Hcwe\^,, several groups active in the canpaign against "red-lining" or 
the denial of mortgages to certain ccmnunities , are expecting to have 
such information early in the new year. 
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HEHLTH 

Healtii iTiaiipower c»ntdnued to rertaln a criLtical problem for 
blacks in 1975. While some urban oorrimmities have an adequate 
number of health professionals, most minority cxxrrnunities are 
not so favored ^because of the limited number of black health 
professionals . ' 

I 

The average.:physician ratio in the iftiited States is 

1 to 700. In black COTinunities in innar-^ity areas , the ratio 

is a staggering IL to 3,000. 

Of scane 350.^000 medical doctors in the United States, 

only 1.7 percent, or some 6,048 are black. Of 150,000 dentists, 

only 3,000 are black. Of 800,000 registered nurses, 60,000 

are black. ' 

The chances that the number of black doctors will be 
naterially increased any time within the near future were 
diminished in 1976, when for the first time in six years, 
the number of minority students entering medical school 
decreased. In the school year, 1975-76, black students 
entering first--year medical classes represented 6.8 percent 
of the total. This, conpared to 7.5 percent the previous 
year. 

The rising costs of a medical education undoubtedly played 
some role in bringing about the decrease, but the possibility 
that medical schools, under attack for their affirmative action 
j^.rograms, may have staged a retreat rather than risk charges of 
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"reverse (icscriininatican," cannot discounted • Such^^natter 
deserves further study. 

Heart Disease Statistics 

Heart disease continiaed to strike dispTOportionately at 
blacks, with males the most likely victims. Hie ratirr for 
v^iites with heart disease was 12.0 per 100, v*ile for hlacks, 
it was 24.4. Black males had a 26.7 per 100 heart di^ase rate 
as ooitpared to 12.8 per 100 for v*dte males. 

Inoone has a great deal to do with health care and because 
of this, black Americans generally receive less medical care 
than v^tes and consequently suffer mo^ sexiious i llij^p^goes for 
longer periods of tine cis eo on anic oonstflgrations cause them to 
postpone seeking help as long as possible. 

Some idea of the general health condxtions of blacfe can be 
gleaned from statistics ti}at:.^hovN? blacks .lose an ax;erage of 
7,1 days a year to illness, as oorpared to 5*8 days for v*iites. 

Blacks also continue to live shorter lives than v*d:tss.. 
A cxxiparison of vtot will happ>en to 1,000 v^4mbe and black 
babies bom in 1974 is instructive in this regard. 

Using the mortality experience in 1970 — the last 
full year for which figures are available — by 1977, 982 whites 
will still be alive, conpared to 969 blacks — a difference of 13. 
By the year 2000 the respective numbers would be 963 and 936. 
In 2039, vAien both groips would be entitled to Social Security, 
there vould be only 581 black survivors, oonpared to 738 whj.tes. 
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Cdds Against C3iildren 
The possibility for a child to have a healthy and normal 
life span begins vd.th their parents and is increased by services 
to pregnant wcmen and children. But as a report by the 
Childr^'s Defense Fund iJi 1976 pointed out, black children 
have the odds stacked against them. 

. Black mothers die in childbirth three tines as 
often as v*iite mothers. 

. Low heanfoglobin levels or other nutritional 
deficiencies are found twice as often among 
black Americans as among v^iite Americans, 
affecting one out of every three black children. 

. Among children vdiose families earn less than 

$7,000 a year, 37% had not seen a dentist in over 
two years and 21% had never been to a dentist. 

Inmunization of children is an effective., method of preventive 
childhood diseases • Yet, in 1976, over five million children 
between ages one and four were not adequately imnunized against 
polio and rubella and other preventable cornrunicable diseases. 
The largest sufferers are those in central cities^ poor and 
black Americans • 
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Health Legislation 

ThB najor health legislation passed in 1976 with iirplications 
for niinority health was Public Law 94-317 (Olie Consumer Health 
Infontation and Health ProTDtion Act) . Title 1 of that Act is 
intended to provide national goals for health education and 
information and preventive services and to make reoorrtnendations 
on edijcation, assxirance policies, manpower resource^ and further 
to provide the research ^ technical assistance and demonstration 
programs necessary to foster health education information and 
prevention activities. ~ 

The intent of the legislation for minority Americans is 
positive, but the legislation must await approval of inplatentation 
plans and financial appropriations. The value of this legislation 
to black Americans is dependent on its application. 

On the negative side of the ledger, the failure of the 
94th congress to develop and pass oarprehensive national health 
security legislation will continue to have an iitpact on tlie 
health of black Americans, for until the nation's health 
delivery system is one that provides equal services to all 
Americans regardless of incans, black and poor Americans will 
continue to suffer from limited and unequal care. 

The quality of health services must be the san^ for all 
Americans, and accessibility xmst be as equal. For black 
Americans, the question of access to quality care v*ien needed 
and available preventive care before illness is crucial. 
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SOCIAL VELFARE 

Social welfare programs, dealing primarily as they do with the 
most vulnerable manbers of our society — the poor, the young, the 
aged, the handicaE^)ed — have a special in5X)rtance for black Ameri- 
cans, since a disproportionate percentage of them are in this posi- 
tion. 

Th^efore, black Americans were adversely affected by the 
Administration's attitude toward social welfare programs rji 1976 
that ranged from neglect to hostility, typified by the President's 
frequent use of the veto and the negative character of social welfare 
legislation proposed by the Administration. 

As an exanpler one piece of social welfare legislation, HR9803f 
was vetoed early in the year by President Ford, v*io was opposed to 
providing additional federal funds for day care, arid to raising 
standards for day care personnel, despite the rising number of work- 
ing mothers, axxi the desperate need by families for reasonably priced 
high quality day care services. A modified law, HR12455 was, hc^ 
ever, eventually passed and it included an additiona.1 $240 million 
for day care and postponed the applicability of personnel standards 
until the fall of 1977, 

Attatpts by the Administration to pass a food stamp "reform" 
bill, HR422, which would have eliminated or reduced significantly 
benefits to. ten million people, failed. Significantly such an 
effort was mounted in the face of Departiifient of Agriculture's sta- 
tistics which underscored the need for food programs for the poor. 
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welfare Rolls Increase 

While the Administration was pushing its policies of retrench- 
man'u, the nature of the social welfare problem in America was grow- 
ing Tvore serious. One clear indication of this was in the increase 
f ran the previoias 3^ear of the number of unemployed parents v*io were 
forced to go on welfare. 

Figures supplied by the U.S. Departaisnt of Health, Education 
and Welfare, for the period January-^^ril, 1976, showed an increase 
ranging f ran. 25 to over 33 percent. When the fact that these 
unemployed parents can only obtain welfare after their unoiployment 
benefits are exhausted is taken into consideration, the gravity of 
the situation beconies apparent. 

Welfare is the last stop and unless these recipients can find 
re-€itployment, there is a strong possibility that they will become 
perinanent welfare recipients. 

Of all the vulnerable black children in America, none were per- 
haps more vulnerable than those trapped in the foster care system. 

It is estimated that approximately 100,000 black children are 
currently in our foster care systOB, often shuttled frcxn heme to 
hone, from school to school , fran one set of parents to another 
during childhood. It is thought that about 40 to 50 percent of 
those black children in foster care are eligible for adoption. 
Large numbers are concentrated in urban areas. 

It is expected that the number-of children, both black and white, 
available for adoption will show an increase in the near future be-- 
cause of the efforts of child advocacy groups. However r this will 
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not mean much to those black children if the findings of a growing 
number of black acJoption workers are true. 

These observations include the belief that black families are 
not recruited by adoption agencies and that high agency fees and out- 
moded evaluation methods tend to eliminate black families from the 
adoption process . r > , . , 

Minority Aged Vulnerable '^ '^•r.. 

Another of the most vulnerable groups in our society today is 
the minority aged, who^ despite the social security increases and the 
presence of the supplementary security income program, are worse off 
than in 1970 v^^en compared with elderly vdiites. In 1970, the minority 
aged were twice as likely to be poor. A 197^ Bureau of the Census Survey 
(using 1974 figures) revealed that the minority aged are now 2.4 times 
as likely to be poor than white older Americans. 

Many of these elderly minority miust depend solely upon limited 
social security benefits and/or public assistance programs for their 
I incoJTtes since they worked as domestics and agricultural workers, and 
did not come under Social Security until the 1950 *s. An added dispa- 
' rity is created when the death rate of blacks, especially black males, 
is considered. Only 58 percent of blacks can be expected to live to 
collect social security benefits, compared with 73 percent of white 
Americans . Thu.s , less slihan 60 percent of black Americans who have 
made contributions to Social Security will live to collect any 
benefits. 

During the year there was a total absence of anything which might 
be labeled welfare reform designed to make the system irore responsive 
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to the needs of people. In one way, this might be consid. red a victory 
for the poor, since the only proposals seriously considered by Congress 
in the name of "welfare reform" would have eaten away at existing 
rights, entitlements and protection. 

The events of the past year have once again, demonstrated that it 
is iitperative that quality social services be provided to all those 
in need. For, contrary to popular belief, most persons in poverty 
do not receive even the basic benefits to v*iich they are entitled. 
In fact, 60 percent of all poor households in the U.S. do not receive 
either welfare or food stamp benefits. And half of all welfare 
recipients were not in the food stamp program in 1975 ~ when the 
recession was at its peak. 

Clearly, intensive efforts are required at the Federal, State and 
local levels to insure that all those in need are helped. 



YOUTH ^ 

Black youth is in a crisis situation. 
The facts speak for themselves. 

. The official unettployment rate for blacks 16 to 19 years old 
is over 40 percent; the National Urban League's Hidden IMenployment 
Index sets the true figure at 64 percent. 

. A third of all black men and voTven bet:v\^en the ages of 20 and 
24 are jobless, and that includes black men v*io laid their lives on 
the line during the Vietnam conflict. 

. Black young people have been so relentlessly excluded from 
job opportunities that they've dropped out of the labor force in 
unprecedented numbers. In 1950, two out of three black men 16 to 19, 
v;ere counted in the laJoor force. By 1975 only two out of five were in 
the labor force. ' During that period the percentage of white teenagers 
in the labor force actually rose. 

. In the next age group, 20 to 24, the labor force participation 
rates for black men dropped by alinost ten percentage points in the 
last 15 years. 

Entory Jobs Decline 
These dropouts from the labor force had very little choice in the 
matter. Many of them were pushed out. The opportunities for entry 
level jobs declined and a new barrier of credentialism was placed around 
many of those who remained, leaving millions of youncj people out of the 
running for jobs that used to be theirs. 



The cost to American scx:iety is incalculable, but the results are 
plain to see in rising youth crirne rates, alienation and apathy. 

There is obviously something seribusly wrong with the way America 
perceives its youth ar^ scroething is wrong therefore, in the way it 
prepares thOT for participation in today's world • 

The time has cone for the nation to recognize that its strength is 
dependent upon the quality of its young people, and that ways must be 
found to involve them productively in society before they pass into 
adulthood. America should view her young people as resources rather than 
as problems and recognize that traditional institutions and approaches 
to youth development, while still needed, cannot bear total responsibility 
for developing our young people in a modem world. 

What is needed is a national policy that will encourage both pi±)lic 
and private inveslbiients in youth as a future national resource. 
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CRIME 



Black Americans continued to be deeply affected by tho high crime 
rates which plagued their comtanities across the country during 1976, 
Their concerns were Indeed well grounded, for black Americans remain 
inore likely to be the victims of crirt^ than anyone else. 

In the 1976 "State of Black America," it was pointed out that 
black Americans were four tunes as likely to be robbed than v*iites; 
twice as likely to be assaulted and four times as likely to be raped. 
Nothing has significantly happened during the past year to change 
those f.igures, 

Although the px±>lic often is led to believe that the majority of 
this country's offenders are black, just the o^iosite is true. In 
1975, 72 percent of all suspects arrested were white, with blacks 
making up only 25 percent. 

Several well publicized outbreaks of juvenile violence in Detroit 
and New York focused attention on juvenile crime in 1976, though the 
problein had actually been escalating for several years prior to that. 
According to the FBI's Unifonn Crime Report, juvenile crime increased 
by 28 percent during 1975, the most recent year for vdiich statistics 
are available. 

However, instead of tackling the monumental problems of youth 
unenployment, boredom, and alienation that lies at the root of much 
juvenile misbehavior, the nation began to harden its attitude toward 
youthful offenders spurred on by the reasoning that the way to deal 
with the problem is to "get tough." 
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For instance, in New York State the legislature redrafted ls'.ws 
to include younger offenders and attanpted to set mandatoxy sentences 
for juveniles. With jails already overcrowded, and the rehabilitation 
of offenders more a myth than reality, it is difficult to see how this 
"get tough" approach will do anything to reduce what almost everyone 
agrees is a major problen, 

'' The Drug Traffic 
While there was a hue and cry for more police action against the 
young, there was no public outrage expressed on the part of the greater 
ccttmunity over the fact that in mai.y inner-city areas narcotics continued 
to be openly sold to minority youths with the police seemingly powerless 
to do anything. 

New York City offers an example of the low priority gj.ven to 
fighting the menance of drugs within the black camiunity. 

With about 35 to 40 percent of the nation's drug addicts living 
within York City, the city's budget for narcotics prosecution 
has dropped from $2.4 million in FY74-75 to Sl.l million in FY76-77. 
Additionally, New York City receives only three percent of the federal 
funding for narcotics prosecution. The result of this can easily 
be seen in the black coimunity where drugs are sold openly day and ■ 
night as drug pushers hav;k their ware to any passerby. ' 

An additional factor in the drug picture has been the rise of 
a number of minority narcotics dealers and the involvaiient of blacks 
in the upper echelons of the illegal drug industry. 
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Yet, in spite of the high rate of crime in black connunities and 
upsurge in narcotics traffic during the past years, little official 
emphasis has been placed in solving either of these two problans with- 
in the black ccmnunity. 

It is only when the conrntunity itself attempts to ccxribat crims 
that the problan is seriously addressed and such mobilization of local 
black comtunities occurred with increasing frequency during the past 
year. 

For exairple, Harleni residents and ccnmunity organizations and 
businesses began an anti-crime campaign early in 1976. In Phil^i- 
delphia much attention has been focused on the successful attaipt 
of the House of Qnoja to stem the violence of Philadelphia gangs, 

^But because of the lack of official camdtment and funding, 
these programs and others like th&n were only partially successful • 
The Harlem crusade has been successful in moving drug traffic off 
some targeted streets — only to have it re-emerge elsev*iere in that 
samef' ccmnunity. The House of Umoja, v^ile it was able to help curb 
the number of gang-related deaths in Philadelphia, cannot possibly 
reach all Philadelphia gang maribers or., provide the kinds of services 
it kncv/s these youth so desperately need. 

One key to the successful fight against all crime, including 
crime in tlie black community, is the involvenient of black law enforce-- 
ment officers at all levels of the criminal justice system. 
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Lack Of Eepresentation 

In last year's report, the lack of black or other minority 
representation within the ranks of the FBI and of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Agency was landerscored. While the FBI seenns to 
be making a Icw^key effort to hire minority agents noM, if the 
Bureau continues to hire black agents'' at its present rate, it would 
be 2012 before blacks v-uld make up 11,7 percent of the Bureau's 
agents, matching the percentage of blacks in the nation's total 
population. Currently only 1.3 percent of the FBI's special 
agents are minority. 

The Law Enforcen>ent Assistance Agency, the nation's one 
federal vehicle for innovation and reform, fares little better. 
During 1976, while the actual number of blacks in policy-making 
positions increased, so did the entire LEAA staff, so that the 
proportion of blacks in these positions has actually decreased. 

On a positive note, through the efforts of Congresswcman 
Barbara Jordan and the Congressional -Black Caucus, an amendment' 
was attached to the LEAA legislation providing a built--in 
mechanism for the enforcanent of civil rights legislation. This 
new law has not yet been tested. 

This amendment sets up a procedure whereby once a complaint 
of discrimination is made, there must be an administrative hearing 
and either an agreement must be reached or funds must be shut off. 
Additionally, it gives federal courts, or agencies and state courts 
the right to make the finding of discrimination. Thus, if EEXX! 
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investigated a local police force and found evidence of discrimina- 
tion, LEAA would be bound by law to take notice of the finding. 

It is difficiiLt to gauge .\d.th total accuracy the number of 
minority police officers in the nation, priitarily because no one 
federal agency seems to take note of that number. While the. 
Uniform Crjjne Report reports the number of local police officers 
county by county, and breaks these figures down into male and 
feinale, it makes no mention of the number of minoriUes. However, 
the latest published figrores for 1973 from EEXDC indicated that 
of the nation;' s total of 312.872, police, about six percent 
v^ere black and about three percent were other minorities. 

They also shaved that while alitost four percent of these 
officers were wonen, less than one-half of one percent were 
black wonen. Since these are 1973 figures, conpiled before the 
recession and its concomitant lay-offs, it is difficult to assess 
just how many minority law enforcOTent officers there are now ifi 
the U.S. It could be logically assumed tliat many minorities and 
women who had only recently been hired, were the first laid off. 

The low priority given to minority cormrunity input into anti- 
crime programs, coupled with the small number of blacks in both 
federal and local crimLnal justice programs provide the minority 
camrunity with little irapact on either planning or implementation 
of anti-crime programs. Additionally, few black contractors 
have been awarded Justice Department monies for a variety^ of projects, 
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including those v\*iich have irtmediate inpact on the minority contnunity. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, the Departrtmt inade 187,947 
contract grants of $165,223,000, of vAiich, 4,725 were awarded to 
minority contractors at a dollar value of $1,190,000. 

Research Monies 

Likewise, money for research and program development aimed at 
controlling and preventing crime continues to flow to Ivy League 
universities, v^hile black cartpuses receive only small amounts of 
funding. 

In spite of the need for minority criminologists, little noney 
goes into the black university's criminal justice training programs. 
For instance, a consortium of seven predominately white colleges 
and universities each received $750,000 over a three-year period 
for their criminal justice ouriculum efforts. Their coordinating 
office received an additional $350,000. The total expenditure 
for this consortium v;as nearly $5.7 million. 

In contrast, a consortium of nine black laniversities was awarded 
$570,000 over a 14'-month period — or $64,000 a year for each black 
school versus $250,000 per year for each white school. 

As. a result, much of the current research on crime comes from 
organizations with little contact with the black community. Such 
lack of contact has resulted in reccmmendations for "get tough" 
,EX)licies for criminals and a refusal to deal with the* social ca^j.r:es 
of criminal behavior. 
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The ultimate evidence of the nation's "get tough" policies 
towards criminals airfaced with the Supr^ Court's decision to 
viphold the death penalty for murder in July, 1976. with more 
than half of those now on death, row being minorities and the 
great majority being poor, this decision will inevitably have 
a disproportionate ittpact on these two parts of the American 
population. 

There are several ironies, with respect to criminal 
justice, that black Americans must live with today. Blacks, 
who are disproportionately victimized by crime and thus deeply 
concerned about it, are also those itost affected by the 
inequities of the crminaJ. justice syston. Although blacks are 
more likely to be murdered, robbed and raped, they live with an 
understanding of the social and econonic conditions v^iich create 
crime in modem day America. Blacks are nore likely to be victims 
but I'^s likely to have imput into the criminal justice system 
through black law enforconent officials, through training 
programs or through local self-help programs. 

It is a situation that cries out for resolution. 



LEGISLATION 

r 

Taxes, jobs and congressional spending priorities emerged as the 
gut issues during the second session of the 94th Congress. Veto 
battles raged between the President and Congress with that body able 
to override only foxor out of the 15 vetoes. Justification for those 
vetoes was fiscal necessity — that is, a desire to reduce e5c::essive 
spending. 

Congret^s in turn accused the President of not expandii^g the 
budget in an effort to cort>at inflation. It was Congress' view that 
such expansion was necessary, especially given the high rate of vn- 
enploynent. Despite two presidential vetoois., passage of a $3.7 
billion public works jobs program was a highlight in the legislative 
impasse between Congress and the President. 

That legislation offers a unique opportunity for those state 
and local governments in areas of substantial anployment — 6.5 per- 
cent or more — to address the joblessness among those unerrployed 
for 30 days or more, the underemployed, and the severely disadvan- 
taged long-term discouraged workers. 

Other key legislation enacted by the 94th Congress included such 
measures as the extension of the general revenue sharing act, tax 
reform and civil rights attorney's fees bill. 
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Changes In Revenue Sharing 
Notably, many civil and scx;ial rights organizations and coalitions 
fought hard for passage of various ineasures. The general revenue 
sharxng legislation as a prime exanple, now cx^ntains a strong nondis- 
crimination provision. Procedures and timetables for withholding 
funds are spelled out. The resnoedies available to a corplaining 
party aire detailed and attorney's fees for the prevailing party are 
available. New reporting requirements, increased citizen partici- 
pation, mandatory public hearings are also a part of the ne^f Act. 

For iTUJiorities , these provisions represent small victories in 
the ongoing fight to understand and ijr5>act upon the new approach to 
federal fundi^ig ~ block grants, Genera.1 revenue sharing repre- 
sents a harbinger of things to ocffne. It provides an opportunity ' 
for citizens to begin to learn how state and local governments 
function ~ a citizens training ground for other block grant programs 
such as manpower, health., law enforceiT»^.nt and housing. 

In addition, and equally inportant is the stronger civil rights 
provision under general revenue sharing. This provision offers an 
c^portunity to sensitize the local elected officials to the concerns 
of various segn^ts of tlie camrunity as well as renoving some of 
the mystique of "New Federalism." 

Another inpDrtant piece of legislation for the poor and minority 
ccnmunity seeking redress where civil rights have been violated, is 
the civil rights attorney's fee bill. Regardless of the merits of 
the case, it is clear that litigation can be expensive to the point 
of financial disaster. 
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Congress therefore enacted this legislation in recxDgnition of 
the fact that the enforcement of all civil rights laws has depended 
for the iTDSt part on the bringing of suits by private individuals 
and groups. Attorney's fees, therefore seem essential if private 
citizens are to have meandlngful opportunities to redress their 
grievances* • • . 

While highlighting only two measures impacting upon the poor 
and minprity oanmunities , we recognize th-^t there were many others. 
We recognize too that there is a trerrendoias job to be done in the 
next session. Such sensitive issues as full etrployment, especially 
youtti unenployment , the econony, social security, Iw and moderate 
housing construction, welfare reform, urban revitalization and 
consumer protection, reirained unaddressed in any substantive way. 

The year 1977 offers the new Administration and the 95th 
Congress an opportunity for new legislative initiative. With 
the prcndses of President Carter still to be fulfilled and with a 
Congress now camiitted to fiscal accountability and responsibility 
through the new Congressional Budget Act, expectations are indeed 
high. 
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POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 



A watershed in the history of black political involvement was 
reached on Noveanber 2, 1976, when an estimated two-thirds of the 
nation's blac2k voters went to the polls vdiere 94 percent of them cast 
their votes for Jimrny Carter, and in the process provided his margin 
of victory in such key states as Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi and Maryland, 

Much of the credit for the turnout belongs, quite properly, to 
the efforts of non-partisan black institutions such as the churches, 
tht-. black prens, the Joint Center for Political Studies, the NMCP, 
and the National Urban League, v*io, without outside help, mobilized 
the black community into action. 

Sane 34 national black groups, including the National Urban 
League, joinejd in a cooperative ^'Operation Big Vote" campaign, while 
several conducted individual carrpaigns as well, such as the NUL's 
"76 in '76." 

Apcurt fron the obvious role the black voter played in helping 
to fashion the Carter victory and the impressive demonstration of 
the pc^r of black institutions to influence their constituents, 
three other major developments emerged from the November election, 

A Myth I>2stroyecl 

The first was the destruction of tlie myth that black voters, in 
the main, ore apatJietic about tJie political system. 

The second was the overwlielmingly favorable response of black 
voters to a candidate from the Sou tin. Prior to tlie passage of the 
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Voting Rights Act of 1965 it would have been inconceivable that any 
candidate fran the South ~ shackled with the necessity of having had 
to appeal to racial fears to assure local election — could gamer a 
lion's share of the black vote on a national basis. Thus the election 
of Carter can be seen as opening up new possibilities for politicians 
fran that region. 

The final development was in the nature of a warning to both 
political parties of the danger in discounting the black vote, in a 
close election, such as that in 1976, the black vote can be the balance 
of power, but it can only be captured if a political party actively 
seeks it and offers candidates vAxo evidence sore concern for th.cse 
issues of inportance to black voters. 

This the Republicans did not do in 1976. 

The Republicans virtually conceded the black vote to the Democrats 
frtxn the very beginning of the campaign. They offered no incentive to 
the black voters to rally to the support of the GOP banner and in 
addition, their Presidential candidate was perceived by black voters 
as a decent man, but not one who would take the initiative in pushing 
programs and policies to aid minorities. 

When tlie Republicans did finally make a move toward the black 
voters tlieir efforts were so clumsy and so insensitive to the feelings 
of blacks, that they probably hurt themselves more than tJiey helped. 

In tine first instax^ce, tine Republicans published a IxxDklet con- 
taining the picture of a numlxir of black govet-nmont employees to give 
the impression that those employees wod their jobs to tlie Ford 
Ailministration. In fact, tlie vast niM)er of: the people portrayed in 
the bcx>klet were civil service career employees. 
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In the secxind attenpt to influence black voters, the President 
Ford Comiittee authorized an advertisement for insertion in black 
newspapers that carried a picture of the President meeting with two 
civil rights leaders, Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., Executive Director of the 
National Urban League, and the Rev. Jesse Jackson, Executive Director 
of People United to Save Humajdty (PUSH) . The use of the picture gave 
the misleading iinpression that the two nen were endorsing Ford. 

The third effort, on the eve of the election, involved the sendirg 
of telegrams to black ministers directing their attention to the 
refusal of a black by the Plains Baptist Church. 

To its credit, the White House disavowed these activities, but the 
damage to the integrity of the GOP campaign had been done. 

Blacks Underrepresented 

During the year, the number of black elected officials showed some 
slight increase but the percentage of such officials still totaled less 
than one percent. A situation is thus being maintained in v^lch blacks 
are badly unrepresented in the ranks of elected officials. As an example, 
for every 100,000 non-blacks tliere' are approximately 257 elected officials, 
cind for every 100,000 blacks, there are only 16 black elected officials. 

On the national level, the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
provide anotiier picture of black underrepresentation in tlie elected 
political arena. There tJie 17 Congresspersons and tlie one Senator re- 
present approximately tlireo percejit of the Congress. They ^peak — not 
only for tliose wlio elected them ~ but '^uite literally for all of black 
America. This is indeed a heavy burden ~ a burden not tlirust u[:on or 
demcindfxl of other elected officials. 
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In spite of the limited number of political offices held by 
blacks, their political errpowennent entered a new era in 1976 that bodes 
well for the future. 

The national election clearly showed that never again can a political 
party, with the hope of winning national office, afford to discount or 
minimze the black vote; never again can the abilities of non-profit com- 
munity-based organizations and national black groups to effectively deliver 
a heavy voter turnout be doubted. 

Never again will the regional origin of a candidate dictate his or 
her electability — and as a corollary, just as a Southerner could be 
elected to the Presidency, as time moves on so can a manber of a minority 
group . 

And never again will blacks have reason to doubt that their votes can 
be the decisive factor in national elections. 



POREIOM POLICif 



After years of inattention to the black nations of Africa, the 
United States in 1976, proipted by evidence of growing Cuban and 
Russian influence on that continent, began to ijivest her prestige and 
powers of persuasion on the side of black Africans in their struggle 
to achieve majority rule. 

For black Americans, a number of whan had been urging the Oriited 
States for years to take such action, the developnient was the year's 
most important occurrence in the area of foreign relations. 

In an about face, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger took the 
initiative in the formulation of an African policy, engaged in two 
rounds of shuttle diplomacy to help bring about majority rule in 
Rhodesia, and actively sought support for his policies from black 
groups — including the National Urban League, 

Never before had a Secretary of State, made such a deliberac'3 
effort to explain the rationale and implications of U.S. policy to 
black groups and never had one so assiduously courted black support. 

The Secretary's actions were widely interpreted as an end to the 
coolness that America has shown to black Africa and a recognition of 
its importance in the scheme of world order. 

Attention Shifted to Africa 

World attention shifted to Africa in 1976 primarily because of the 
political realities. 

Americans became aware of the fight for independence being carried 
out by those. Africans still under EXiropean domination. Mozambique, 
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Angola, Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde Islai>ds attaiiied their independence 
with the fall of the Portuguese govemitient. While both Mozambique and 
Guinea Bissau had strong independence movements capable of taking over 
the reins of government, Angola found itself in the rcidstof civil war 
among the three liberation movements in that country* Despite warnings 
from many Africa, ejcperts and diplaxiats, the U.S. found itself, along 
. with South Africa backing the losing forces in that war. Coupled with 
the revelations that the U.S. had been paying members of these groups 
through the CIA, the choice to take sides in the war put the U.S. into 
an ev^ more unfavorable light in the eyes of black Africans. 

Having faltered in its liutial involvement in Africa, the U.S. 
acted much more wisely v^en it assumed the role of mediator in the 
troubled Rhodesian scene. Its efforts were successful in that they 
were instrumental in bringijrig Ian Smith forces and those of the black 
nationalists to the conference table in Geneva, 

The Case of South Africa 
There was much disappointment during the year that the U.S. had not 
spoken out forcefully against the noxious apartheid existing in South 
Africa, but at the very least, there was general agreement within the 
black carmunity that an initial important first step had been taken. 

In the long run, the situation in South Africa will in all probability 
become even more important to h-lack MxEoriccins than current conflicts else- 
where, because of the peculicur set of circumstances that ejdst in that 
nation^ ijicluding heavy 7\merican' financial involvement, the intransigent 
stand of ti[\e white government against any sharinq of paver with blacks, 
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the growing unrest among the black South Africans, and the large number 
of people involved. 

Folloving a fact-finding visit to that country in 1976, Vernon E. 
Jordan, Jr., Executive Director of the National Urban League, warning 
that a possible bloody race war \\ould be in no one's best interest 
called on the Ainerican government to use its influence to push South 
Africa toward change. 

He also called on American corporations — with billions invested 
in South Africa ~ to foim a Corporate Alliance for Black Progress, 
v^ich, because of its econcmic power, would be able to apply pressure 
on the government to ease its racial policies. 

The response frcm the corporations has been disappointing. 

Eventually, the question of majority rule in South Africa is 
going to have to be settled. it was clear to black Americans that 
this last holdup of VN^ite minority government in Africa,, cannot 
continue to exist in its present form. And events mthin South 
Africa are developing so rapidly that U.S. policymakers will not 
have the luxury of unlimited time in which frame policies 
supportive of the inevitable changes bound to cone in that nation. 

State Department Eaiployment 
However, the State Department itself, needs now to put its own 
house in order, beginning with black and minority employment. Figures 
made available to the National Urban League by the State Department 
show that although 15.32 percent of the agency's empl jyment force is 
minority, minority anployment at the four highest levels is axtroTiely 
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lew. For exatple, only two out of 45 career ministers, the highest 
level of enployees are minority group individuals (one black, one 
Hispanic) . In the Foreign Service Offices only 4.25 percent are 
minority and in the Foreign Service Reserve Corps only 9.31 percent 
are minority. In the category titled Foreign Service Staff only 548 
enployees out of a total of 8,758 are minorities (6.6 percent) , 

In the two lowest levels of enployment, Civil Service GG and 
Civil Service GS , the workforce makeup of minorities is heaviest 
with a 28.9 percent and 39.79 percent respectively. It is the 
minority OTployment in these . Ic^er . levels . of . State p^parjbrient enploy-. 
ment v^^iGh produces the overall 15.32 percent figure. 

The most alarming factor is that there were fewer minorities, in 
total numbers and percentage wise, enplbyed by the State Department 
in 1975 than 1974. In 1974, the State Department's workforce con- 
sisted of 1,915 minority employees or 16.01 percent while in 1975 
that figure slipped to 1,875 employees or 15.32 percent. During this 
pericxa the total number of eirployees rose from 11,960 to 12,247. 

Total black employment went from 1,616 (13.5 percent) to 1,585 
(12.94 percent) . Most disturbing is the fact that in two highest 
grades there was no significant movement upwards. In fact, the 
percentage of black foreign service officers declined because the 
number remained constant. 

Another cause for concern is the assigiiments received by black 
foreign service officers. , Since 1949 there have been 25 black 
ambassadors and ail but five have beer, assigned to African or Latin 
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America countries. Of the current six ininority ambassadors all are 
serving in Latin America or Africa, 

A series of meetings were held with black groups and black 
leaders late in the year for the express purpose of exploring methods 
by v^ich minority representation could be increased in the State De- 
partment. 
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CMCLUSION AND RBCOMEMMICW^ 

Last year, in its report on "The State of Black i\merica-1976" , 
the National Urban Leagije conclucJed: 

"In the context of the recent past, no year has been inore 
destructive to the progress of blacks than 1975." 

The facts spoke for thamselves. The growing incone gap 
between black and ^*rfiite, the depression level of nne:rployment 
in black ccrttmnities, deteriorating public school systems, the 
indifference of the national Administration to the problems 
of ndnorities and the poDr, and to the plight of the cities. 

In cold statistics, as spelled out in the preceding pages, 
the overall position of blacks did not materially iirprove in 
1976, and indeed in some areas — most notably affirmative action — 
blacks suffered further setbacks. The past year did, however/ 
see several positix'e developments v;hose significance should 
not go unmarked. 

. Neither of the two Presidential candidates made any effort 
to appeal to the dark side of the American voters by raising their • 
fears and suspicions along racial lines. "Busing" and "law and order," 
with their s\±)tle connotations of racism never became issues to 
divide and confuse the 7\merican people. 
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. Civil rignts and related groups joijied in a cx>alition 
to fontwlate and iirplement a highly successful nationwide 
non-partisan voter registration and education canpaign. 
In so doing, they helped strengthen the political process 
by establishing the power of the black vote and laying to 
rest the myth that blacks have given up on the process. 

In both instances, the actions were in line with 
reccTOiendations set forth xn '^The State of Black AmBrica-1976-" 

In its totality: the Bicentennial Year was not a tims 
of celebration within Black America. The problems spawned 

of racism, and neglect were, still too much a part of everyday 

life to permit the majority of blacks the luxury of venerating 
the past. For them, the present was what mattered. For many, 
life was reduced to the basic issue of survival from day to day. 

Once again in 1976, America chose not to recognise the 
seriousness of her racial problons. And once again, the 
prob.u;3i)S did not go away; tliey con tiiaued to exist, pushing 
blacks and v;hltes furtlier apart. 

As a new national Administration assumes office this nonth, 
no more inportant task faces it than halting the drift toward 
permanent, separate societies — the haves and the have-nots. 
The Administration and the nation would do well to ponder oh" 
the wisdon of Abraham Lincoln's Wcuming in 1858 that 
"a nation divided against itself cannot stand." 
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V2hile Lincoln spoke of the North and the South, the same 
can be said in oi:ir age, of black and vMte, All Aitericans 
most draw closer togetlier. Ihe alternative ooiold well spell 
the doom of this nation. 

VJhat America wishes to achieve, she can achieve. And no 
achievement could be more vital to her future than the conpletion 
of the task begun in 1776 with the pronise: "We hold these truths 
to be self --evident, that all men are created equal..." 

A step toward that cartipietibri ' sho^ OTibody the adoption-^ — 
as national policy — of aV^ew Bill^6£.^Rigtrts~-tRat speaks to the 
hurren nf^eds of today 's society. that could not have been ' 

p3:ophesied at the writing of the original Bill of Rights. 

A new Bill of Rights , as a miirunum, would establish the 
right to a quality education for all children; the right to 
economic security by the provision of jobs to all those able 
to v^rk, and an Income maintenance program for all those unable 
to do so; the right to health so that decent health care woiold 
be assured for all, regardless of ability to pay; the right to 
family stability through the alleviation of outside pressures that 
tend to drive families apart; the right to safe communitiec so that 
no neighborhood need live in fear of crime and violence and finally, 
the right of our cities to survive, tu prosper and to flourish as 
the centers of our economy and of our civilization. 
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The new Bill of Rights would not be a single document but 
rather a series of actions that oarpleted would establish 
an Z\merica, strong not only in material wealth, but strong in 
her most precious resource — people. 

We believe that the tiitie is at hand for a new beginning. 
In her third centixcy,- America has the opportunity to demonstrate 
to a watching world that an open, pluralistic, integrated 
society is mankind's best hope for the future. 

This repori: concludes with a number of recommendations 
tliat we believe can help bring about that type, of society. 
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^yEx:c^^ME^3nATI0NS 



THE ECONOMY 

!• A national incxime maintenance prograin that v\ould assure every American 
a liveable mininium income should be adopted as a replacement for the present 
welfare system. The program vould be acccnplished through a universal 
refuTidable credit income tax that in its application would provide a basic 
annual grant or tax credit for all. 

2. Existing tax loopholes should be closed and a tax system created that 
wuld be more equitable than the present illusion of a r^rogressive tax system 
that actually takes more fran the pockets of moderate income wrking people 
than it does the affluent. 

3. Until such time as the tax system is overhauled, there should be direct 
tax relief to the lower wage-earners in the foi^ of an increase in the personal 
exQtption or replacement of the exerrption by a tax credit. 

4. In view of the admitted underco^ant by the Census Bureau of soma 5.3 
million persons in 1970, and since population is increasingly used in 
federal grant-in-aid programs, Congress should pass legislation which 
stipulates that all federal per capita grants to states and other localities 
must use population figures adjusted to the undercount. 

The method for correcting the undercount developed by the National Urban 
League as well as similar methods proposed by the Census Bureau, might be 
incorporated into such legislation. 

EMPLOYMENT 

5. A full enployment program that would guarantee every American a job who 
wants to work and is able to work, should be adoptee as national policy. 
Such a policy would include incentives to private industry to hire and 
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txciin vorkers, a modernized federal wDrks procjram, ard a vastly expanded 
public service enplqyment program that would improve the nation's schools^ 
hospitals, public safety, oonservati.on and other essential public services. 

6. The new Administration should make an early and meaningful oomnrdtment 
to affirmative action and should bring an end to efforts within the federal 
establishment to weaken affirmative action programs. 

7. A National Youth Errployment Program should be formulated and should 
include the following: 

. Establishment of the right of all young people to the education 
and job-training experiences that will equip them for full participation 
in the economy. 

. Passage of necessary laws, executive orders and the bringing 
of appropriate legal action to ensure that young people are not dis- 
criminated against in the job market by reason of age. 

. Formation of a federal Youth Employment Agency to deal with 
problems of youth errployment and to provide expanded opportunities fcr 
young people. 

. Massive federal job-<:reation programs aimed specifically at 
young people, including public service jobs, expanded school-to-work 
programs, and incentives to the private sector. Such programs should 
.be designed for maximum use of local comnunity groups, with national 
coordination by the proposed You tli Employment Agency. 

EDUCATION 

8. A national ccrrmitment to inproving the quality of public school 
education should be adopted and implemented by the federal government. 

9. Black students in higher education have been particularly hard hit 
by the cut-back in federaJ. education funds for scholarships and loans. 
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These funds should be reinstituted, and should give these students the 
chance to aoquire education on all levels, including graduate degrees. 
10* Black colleges are responsible for educatii^ half of the black 
college gradioates in this country • There should be an increase in 
federal support for these colleges, in addition, ttie federal government 
should show its support for assisting black colleges by appointing a 
National Advisory Council for Black Colleges. 

11. In addition to fund cutbacks to higher education, there have been 
reductions in funds for demonstration educational projects, compensatory 
education program and special programs for pupils who need more educational 
resources. These funds should be reinstituted. 

HOUSING 

12. The new Administration should seize the earliest opportunity to redirect 
the CoTTnunity Development Block Grant program so that it will becone an 
effective tool for providing decent housing, suitable living environments, 
principally for low and moaerate incone persons; as mandated by legislation. 
This redirection can be accomplished by a reiATriting of the jnales and re- 
gulations for the program. 

13. The Department of Housing and Urban Development should require a com- 
mitment from individual localities that they will move to overccme housing 
discrimination, as a precondition to receiving both federal housing subsidy 
grants and federal middle and upper incone housing benefits, such as 
mortgage insurances. 

14. The construction of new housing units should be raised to the 2.5 
million units annual standard set by Congress. There should be an 
exparnion of the availability of housing for fairdlies earning below median 
incomes through active procjrams of rent allowances, neighborhood maintenance 
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of rehabilitation'^projects, direct and indirect tousing subsidies, cx>n- 
struction of new housing xanits, and strict enforcement of federal civil 
rights law. 

15. The Department of Housing and Urban Developnent should adopt as one 
of its priinary objectives the economic integration of housing. While this 
is already listed as one of HUD's goals, only a negligible amoiont of funds 
is used for this purpose. 

HEALTH 

16. A natiorial conprehensive , consumer-oriented, federally supported health 
security system should be developed to assure quality and accessible health 
care to all Americans regardless of race or economic condition. 

17. Special efforts should be made on a national level to provide information, 
programnatic and financial support to black students to enter and ccfftplete 
education in the health-related disciplines. This health career information 
should be made available frcana kindergarten tlirough college. 

18. In light of the unequal life expectations of b?ack and white Americans, 
Social Security regulations should be adjusted to provide more equitable 
renumeration to black Americans, until such time that the life expectancy 
differential between blacks and 'rvhites is more equal. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

19. Emergency aid legislation providing assistance for persons v;ho hav^e 
exhausted unemployment benefits, who face delayed checks, personal emergency 
or other special circumstances should be passed. Attempts to cut back on 
the food stamp and school lunch program should be urmediately halted. 

20. A new national policy on t±ie family must be established which includes 
family structures other than the nuclear family. This ix)licy must embrace 
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other family structures and in order to do this, new researc±i needs to 
be done particularly in the minority ccrfmunity to define "family, " to 
identify factors allowing the family to function, to find resources 
used to acccnplish this, to establish the needs of family monbers. 

21. Social services to Americans must be overhauled so that the 
separate but unequal systems for delivering these services found today 
are eliminated. Eligibility for social services should be based upon 
need determined by the purpose, function and priority of the services, 
rather than by income. Services should be accessible and attainable. 
Consumers should be involved at the policy-inaking level and institutional 
racism must be prevented. 

CRD^IE 

22. A strong federal gun control law should be enacted. 

23. New fer^aral initiatives to deal with the problems of criine should be 
undertaken, but these initiatives should eitphasize new programs of citizen 
participation in crinie prevention, reforms of the crimnal justice system, 
neiglTborhood based probation programs, services to accused offenders. 

24 . There should be a minority presence in research and program develojOTent 
in the criminal justice areas. 



